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the neighborhood of the Junction In season to pre-
vent the defeat of at least that portion of the
Confederate army was manifest from an inspection
of the map.

There were, however, serious objections to the
plan. One was the fatigue to which the troops of the
Federal right would be subjected in the march of
ten or twelve miles which they would have to make
before they could reach the point where they would
encounter the enemy. As these troops constituted
five out of the eight brigades with which McDowell
proposed to fight his battle, their physical condition
at the moment of contact with the enemy, was obvi-
ously a matter of very great importance. Then there
was necessarily some question an to the effective and
timely co-operation with the right wing of the centre,
that is, of the three brigades of Tyler's division
which were to cross the stream so soon as the turn-
ing column should uncover the stone bridge on the
Warrenton pike. Lastly, as the projected movement
could not be prudently undertaken unless three bri-
gades, at least, should be left at Centreville, and be-
tween that place and Bull Run, to guard against
any movement of Beatiregard's on the communica-
tions of the Federal army,1 McDowell's available
force for the actual encounter of arms on the west
side of the stream could not be further augmented.

On the night of Saturday, July 20th, the army of
General McDowell was encamped in the neighbor-
hood of Centreville on the Warrenton turnpike. Of

1 McDowell's testimony ; 2  C. \V., 44.